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One thing you've heard about the north that no one's 
likely to dispute - it’s big. It's very big. It's more than 
a third of all of Cmada. 

It's big enough to contain more than half the United 
States. The British Isles could be dropped in the centre of 
the Northwest Territories and be almost lost. It's a mitifon and 
a half square miles, and that's a lot of tormitony » 

But lots of things are big; that doesn't make them 
important, and today Canada’s north is important. Today it is 
important because it is a frontier on the threshold of development. 
It may be the world's final frontier, and we Canadians may be the 
last generation in the world's long history to see unknown lands 
opened for development by mm. 4nd it's now that this is happening 
in our own north, as it happened half a century ago in our west, or 
as it happened in our east in the time of the first Elizabeth, 

But before we look at what's in the north, let's find out 
just where it is. The north can mean a lot of things. But when 
we think of the north of the new frontier it is of the vast Lands 
which stretch beyond our provinces, from the sixtieth parallel of 
latitude almost to the Pole, 

That country is a lot farther north than most of us knoWe | 
For instance, the most northerly provincial capital in all of Canada, 
in fact the most northerly city of more than 5,000 population is 
Edmonton, The people of Edmonton call their elty the gateway to 
the north. But if you go from the U.S, border to Edmonton yout}l 
have gone only 300 miles. Go straight on another 1,000 miles and 
you'll be near Coppermine on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, That 
may seem the end of the earth to us here, But if you stand at 
Coppermine and still look north, half the length of Cmada still 
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Did you know that four out of five Canadians live within 
150 miles of the United States border? . We're still standing at 
the entrance of our home. Now in the mid-twentieth century there's 
an invitation to go in. 

It's not hard to see why Canadians have been hesitant about 
entering this vast and valuable estate they om. It's a tough country, 
a land for the adventurous, But in the north 25,000 people are making 
their home, of whom less than 7,000 are Eskimos; another 8,000 are 
Indians, 

Very few of those 25,000 people could be persuaded to 
abandon the north and “come out", At first they may have found the 
country tough , but they rarely found that life was miserable. Why , 
they ask, would anyone have anything against the north? 

The first answer is that it's cold up there Sure it's 
cold in some parts. It*s cold here too. But let's look at the 
weather. 

You can divide the north into two parts by a line which 
is just as clear on the ground as it is on the map — it’s the tree- 
line, which runs diagonally dow from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River at the northwest to the comer of Mmitoba and Hudson Bay 
at the southeast. It's an easy line to remember, because south 
of it the bush grows progressively thicker ad higher, North of it 
there are no trees. 

North of the treeline it's a lad of rocks, lakes and 
musket. It isnot a flat waste land. There are hills and rolling 
spaces which can be incredibly beautiful, But in winter it's cold, 
very cold. And the winters are long. ‘hen you get very ae north 
into the high Arctic, the sun does not rise above the horizon for 
weeks on end, That's why it's called the "night of one hundred days". 
There's very little snow or rain there; infact, if we use the wrd 
desert in its strict meming of an arid plain almost devoid of rain- 


fall, this is one of the world's biggest desserts. 
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There are no towns north of the treeline, but there are 
many conmumnities where the Eskimos com to trade. There are people 
from the south who trade with them and others who live in this far 
north land to bring law and order, to make weather observations, to 
provide radio communications, and to do the hundred teehnical or 
scientific tasks which must be done to increase our knowledge of 
the north. 

So far there is one mine working, and in the years to 
come there may be many more, for the great Canadian Shield which 
stretches across the Canadian Arctic is one of the richest store 
houses of minerals in the world. 

But it's the north below the treeline that has the greatest 
surprises. At Aklavik, the largest settlement in the Arctic, which 
is near the mouth of the Mackenzie, you may swelter in a temperature 
of 80° on a July day. If you visit Tuktoyaktuk in mid-summer, you 
may want to take a swim in the Arctic Oceam and you’11 probably find 
it no colder than on the beaches of Vancouver or Halifax, 

At Yellowknife, the biggest city in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the weather in July is very similar to Ottawa's, Montreal's 
or Winnipeg’ s. Fort Smith, which is also in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, has a recorded temperature of noose 

Warm summers in the north are not freaks. There are 
scientific explen ations for them which I will not take time to 
discuss. But one fact may interest you. On the map of North 
America you can draw a line which starts at Portland, Maine, and 
goes through Montreal, Eastern Ontario, and straight across to 
Winnipeg and Regina and then shoots almost straight north through 
Fort Smith, Yellowknife, and the Mackenzie Valley. he eee 
thing about this line is that all the places along it have just 
about the same kind of July weather. 

It is txrue that the summer is shorter in the north - 
the spring is much shorter - but you mist remember too that in these 


high latitudes there are many more hours of sunshine in the summer 
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months than we get down here, The citizens of Yellowknife can 
read their weekly newspaper, “The News of the North", in their 
gardens at 11.00 at night in early July. 

And they do have gardens, not only in Yellowknife, but 
right up to Aklavik. Delphiniums grow seven feet high. The 
growing season is shorter than in the south, but the vegetables 
thrive in the long hours of sunlight. In the Mackenzie Valley there 
are estimated to be a million and one-half acres of arable land. 

But agriculture in the north will always be a sideline. 
Northerners are able to grow a lot of their own food, but they 
are not likely to send much of it to the south. I might mention, 
though, that in Great Slave Lake last year they caught two and one- 
half million dollars worth of fish and sold it from Vancouver to 
New York. 

No, the future of the north lies beneath the earth in the 
tremendous riches to be found in minerals and oil. It is quite 
possible that the Northwest Territories contain some of the richest 
oil fields in the world. Ojl in Alberta has become famous, and 
we are almost certain that there are rich deposits in Ellef Ringnes 
Island, almost at the top of the map. Oil has be@m extracted from 
Norman Wells on the Mackenzie River, half-way between the two, over 
the past thirty years and now month by month new oil is being found 
all along the broad path that links these distant points. 

There is gold in the north. Everyone has heard about the 
gold rush to the Klondike in 1898 when men raced from across the 
world to pan the streams of the Yukon for the free gold which brought 
many fortunes, It may surprise you to know that now, more than half 
a century later, gild stilt comes from the Klondike River in very 
profitable amounts. Today, though, it is not extracted by men 
squatting by the shores with their flat pans in hand; it is gouged 
out by giant dredges which swallow up the river beds, digest their 
wealth, and cast them back, 

That's the scale of operation you are finding in most 


places in the north. In the Yukon, mining is big business - lead, 
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zinc, silver. In the Yellowknife area are three big gold mines 
working some of the richest ore in Canada. It's a modern and 
efficient operation and it has to be, It has to be, because the 
great distances make everything cost more in the north. ff a gold 
mir at Kirkland Lake in Ontario needs a ton of equipment, the 
manager must add $20 to the cost to pay the freight; if a mine at 
Yellowkmife wants the same equipment, it must add $111 to pay for 
freight. It takes money to pay the cost of transportation on 
equipment, on housing, and on all the luxuries which people in the 
north, like Canadians everywhere clse, like to have for daily living. 
With all this expense the north wuld not have been developed at 
all unless it had such great natural riches. And in the last ten 
years production of minerals in the Canadiam nor th has increased 
1000 per cent. Let me mention briefly a few more. 

On the south of Great Slave Lake is one of the world's 
biggest sources of lead, silver, zine. The largest source of radium 
ore is still Port Radium. There are big deposits of nickel at 
Rankin Inlet, on the west shore of Hudson Bay, and at Ferguson Lake, 
200 miles inland. Just recently, indications of big iron deposits 
were found at Kasbah Lake on the bo rdez between the District of 
Keewatin and the District of Mackenzie. 

I haven't said anything about how the north is divided into 
districts and administrative regions. I expect that all of you know 
that there are two Territories, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
The Northwest Territories are divided into three Districts: Mac-~ 
konzie, Keewatin , and Franklin. Though some day they may be provinces, 
they are not yet: there's a reason. Now, and for some years to come, 
they are sparsely settled and need the help of all Camada for their 
development. The federal government helps them both with money and 
administrative staff. 

I have been telling you that everything about our north is 
big. It's area is big, it's wealth is big, md its future is big. 


If it is all that important you may wonder why we have done so little 
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about it. 


In a sense we have heard about it for a long time. 

In fact, one of the main reasons that our country was considered 
important in early days was because the sailors of England thought 
it might provide a short route to the riches of the Orient. Since 
the 16th century mm like Frobisher, Bylot, and Baffin sailed the 
Arctic seas looking for the Northwest Passage. They never found it 
and it was left to men of the 20th century to navigate our waters 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1942 the first ship crossed 
these waters, md it was Canadians who did it; men of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police in the proud schooner "St. Roch” which only 
last year was retired from its honourable service. Now a ship of 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the "H.M.C.S. Labrador", has crossed the 
Arctic seas, in a voyage of adventure which to men like Franklin and 
Hudson would have looked like a pleasure cruise of ease and comforte 
The "Labrador" was the first naval ship ever to sail from Atlantic 
to Pacific through the Northwest Passage. 

The voyages of the early explorers wre not in vain, nor did 
they have to wait for centuries till their work showed fruit. the early 
explorers started to open the door of the Canadiannorth. Whalers came 
in, traders and missionaries. But their activities remained little 
noticed until almost the middle of the 20th century. Canada was too 
burygrowing up. It was busy extending its western frontier, it 
was fighting wars in Europe, or it was wrestling with problems of 
depression at home, Only since the end of the last war has Canada 
been strong enough, prosperous enough, confident enough to look to 


the north and develop the riches which had been left to us there, 
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Who looks to the north? Fifteen million Canadians look to 
the north even though but a small pereentage may ever see it, and an 
even smaller number will ever go there to live. There are, as I have 
said, 25,000 Canadians living in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon. Most of those who went there from the south have been working 
inthe mines, in the oil fields, on the rivers and lakes in the 
activities Il have mentioned or they have been ongaged in business to 
support them. They are the new permanent residents of the north. 

But then there are the older residents, the Indians and 
the Eskimos ~ one of the most remarkable peoplcson earth. ‘The 

Eskimos dwell in one of the harshest climates in the world, but they 
regard themselves as the most fortunate of men. The Eskimos are full 
Canadian citizens like all of us in this room and their future is the 
eoncern of us, all, They present a problem because their way of 
life has been changed by the advance of civilization from the south 
andit can never go back. Our task is to help them meet the problems 
of a new civilization or, as someone has put it, to help them move 
from the Stone Age to the Hydrogen Age, 

We must help then by education, by better health, by the 
development of new local industries so that they will be self- 
supporting, even though in many places the mimals they eat have ~ 
become scarcer. This isn't charity, for the Eskimos have a lot to 
give the rest of ‘us, You may have heard, for instance, that they 
are remarkable artists and their carvings in stone take their place 
with the finest sculpture produced in Canada. But more important, 
in the long run, is the fact that only with the help of the Eskimos 
can we fully master the most northem parts of this country 2 share. 

The Eskimos, then, are the oldest Canadian residents in the 
north. There is also the generation of newcomers vho have gone to 
the north to live. I wuld like to end by telling you something 
about yet a third group: the southerners who go north, not for a 


lifetime career, but out of adventure, out of curiosity, to meet a 


challenge, 
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Perhaps those you know best are the men of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police who for more than half a century have 
maintained the law of Canada in the distant north. Young con- 
stables living in isolated detachments have been the sole rep- 
resentatives of government in perhaps thousands of square miles. 

They have made tremendous trips by dog team across uncharted waste 
lands and simply in the course of their duties they have gained a 
place beside the most famous of explorers. They, perhaps more than 
anyone else, have paved the way for the later advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

Most of the other people who now go north are products of 
the 20th century world of gadgetry and science. There are the 
weather men scattered in isolated posts up to the very tip of North 
America. These are civil servants who work not at desks, but in 
parkas, mitts, and maybe mukluks. These little bands of men, perhaps 
six or eight, are the sole tenants of a thousand square miles of 
Canada, perhaps the only human beings within a week's trek by sled, 
But their communication with the outer world is no longer by sled. 

It is by acroplame, which brings them everything from weather balloons 
to mail, to boards for their houses, to the records which they hear 
as they sit dow to a meal of Ontario turkey. ‘nd it is redio which 
keeps them in constant touch with the south. Jt is the radio which 
enables weather forecasters in Montreal, Vancouver, Washington or 
Berlin to know within a few hous the weather vhich may be rolling 
towards them from the Pole. 

Alert is one of the eighteen modemly equipped stations 
which Canada's Department of Transport operates in the north. 

Alert, like four others in the High Arctic, is run feta R ENG with 
the United States and half the tiny staff comes from pleces like Texas, 
Wyoming, or the Carolinas, Alert is the most northern post office in 
the wrld. ‘The other weather stations, though they do not have a 
similar claim to fame , are doing the same kind of job in service to 


all of us Canadians, You might think life is tough there, but oddly 
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enough the men like it. There is something called the lure of the 
north, There is something called the challenge, These men have 


risen to both. 


Canadians ret this challenge in mother way last summer, 


ce) 


The government wanted six men to live on the rim of the contdnent, t 
work with the Eskimos and guide them in their problems. This, too, 
was a tough job; they hoped to find, pherhaps, a few dozen young 
men who would see this challenge and make a caroer of meeting it. 
For these six places 289 people came forward. That's the kind of 
news that makes good reading for all of us Canadians who are inter~- 
ested in the northern one-third of our country. 

Men sail ships in the north. Ivery summer the government 
ship "C.D, Howe" carrics out the Egstern Arctic Patrol around the 
shores of Hudson Bay and into the islands of the Arctic archipelago. 
It carries supolies, doctors, administrators and scientists. Now, 
too, a strange convoy each July enters the Arctic seas bound for 
Resolute, It's headed by the government ice breaker “d*Iserville” 
and it carries all the essentials of life for the men who live in 
the remote Arctic islands. Most of these supplies are unloaded at 
Resolute and at Eureka, another Arctic weather station. 

There are some weather stations that ships often cannot 
reach, like Alert, Mould Bay, Isachsen. it is then that the Royal 
Canadian Air Force takes over. At these remotest places not only 
every man, but every pound of food, every piece of cquipment, every 
nail, every board has been carricd in by the Royal Canadian A‘x Force, 
A lot of supplies are taken from Resolute but sometimes emergencies 
occur between ship times and the planes come in right from Montreal. 
It's the Royal Canadian Aix Force which at Christmas time drops the 
men their Christmas dinner, and even their Christmas trees, the only 
trees 1,000 miles north of the treeline, 

There are geologists and surveyors who every sumer set 
off in field partics to learn more about the face of the north. 


They have been doing this for more than a century, but now titth 
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aeroplanes and helicopters they can accomplish in a weck what would 
before have taken years. In one project last year thoy covered 
57,000 miles. Before the war that would have taken 27 years to 
finish. It was because of these surveyors and mappers and because 
of the wrk of the Royal Canadian Air Force that within the past 
five years, for the first time in our history, all of Canada has 
been mapped. 

There is searcely any type of scientist who has not found 
valuable opportunitics in the north. Seismologists, physicists, 
botanists, zoologists can travel north by plane and work out of the 
newly established bases which the weather stations provide. Spending 
a year or two to cover a limited amount of ground on foot was not 
economical, but with modern transportation and equipment, with a 
supply system and permanent commumitics to wrk from, they are 
gaining information which is of direct relevance to all kinds of 
problems of daily living in the south. 

This, than, is the north, The land of frontier, the 
land of wealth, the land of challenge. It's hard to describe this 
Ronee in words just as it's hard to foretell the shape of its future. 
But it has a future. And all of us Canadians cam take pride that 


the world's last frontier belongs to us. 
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